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Along with her coastal neighbors, Oregon has experi- 
enced continued gains in population since the first days of 
settlement. These gains have been sizable in all decades. 
The period from 1870 to 1890 and the first decade of the 
present century brought decided increases of from 60 to 90 
per cent. No decade up to 1940 has added nearly as many 
people as did the first decade of the century. 

The advent of the defense program in 1940 and the later 
war development were responsible for a sharp upward turn 
to Oregon’s population growth, adding more in the five- 
year period from 1940 to 1945 than the gain for any pre- 
vious ten-year period; the percentage gain was greater than 
for any ten-year period since 1900-1910. 

TABLE 1. OREGON'S POPULATION GROWTH, 1900-1945 
Population 
Decade Increase 
1900-1910 259,000 
1910-1920 111,000 
1920-1930 


170,000 
1930-1940 


136,000 
1940-1945 272,000 


The 272,382 added to Oregon’s population between 
1940 and 1945 represents a 25 per cent increase.! In other 
words, for every four persons in Oregon in 1940 there 
were five in 1945. This figure reflects a yearly increase of 
close to 5 per cent (well over four times the present annual 
national increase) and approaches the recent normal gain 
for a twenty-year period. 

TABLE 2, POPULATION GROWTH, ORLGON AND THE NATION, 
Per Cent of 
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38,558,371 
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* The United States popu..tion tigure for 1945 was taken from the 
United States Census estimate ior January 1945 and adjusted for April 
1945. The estimate of Oregon's population was reached by the summation 
of county figures for 1945, which. were obtained by means of a projected 
ratio of school census to total population for the year 1945. 

OREGON AND THE NATION. From 1910 to 1940 the 
growth of Oregon's population was not significantly greater 
in rate than that of the nation. In 1910 Oregon possessed 
.73 per cent of the nation’s total. In 1940, thirty years later, 
the percentage for Oregon had climbed to only .83 per cent. 
If estimates of the 1945 population are at all accurate, the 
percentage has climbed in five years to .98. 

Assuming that past trends will continue in the future, a 


prediction can be attempted of Oregon’s future rate of 





* This article is based on a report prepared for the Oregon Tax Study 
Commission in May 1946. The snowing persons assisted Dr. Moore in 
the preparation of the report: Mary Dutfy, Phyllis Evans, Charlotte 
Gething, Eloise Mulhausen, Roberta Perkins. 


1 This figure and percentage is much higher than that indicated in 
recent releases of census material for civilian population and growth. The 
data hefe presented include Oregon men in the armed forces as part of 
the state population ; the census estimates exclude them. 


growth. It will be noticed that, after the spurt of 1900- 
1910, the increase was at a much slower pace. As in 
the period after 1910, the conditions bringing about the 
large growth in 1940-1945 are not likely to continue. 
While the population of Oregon should soon exceed 1 per 
cent of the nation’s total, any marked increase beyond that 
proportion must depend on heavy migration into Oregon 
from the other states. 

TABLE 3. ESTIMATE OF 1945 POPULATION FOR OREGON AND ITS 


COUNTIES BY USE OF THE SCHOOL CENSUS 
School Projected 
Census Ratio 

1945 1945* 
301,087 1,362,066 1,089,684 
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* Estimates for 1945 were established by use of ratios between schow! 
cemsus data and Federal census data. Ratios for each county were estab- 
lished between thc school census population age 4-19 for bora 1930 and 
194C and the tota! county population. The ratio trend established berw n 
these two dates wa extended for each county to fit the year 1945. VY hen 
this ratio was sepeee to the 1945 school census, the total population esti- 
mate was established for that year. 

+ The total for the counties of 1,362,439 may appear quite our of line 
with the recent U.S. Bureau of Census estimate, 1.193.702 for civilian 
population as of July 1. 1945. However, the census estimate excludes men 
in the armed forces. If Oregon's contribution to the 12 million in the 
armed forces was proportional to her share of the total U.S. population. 
then some 120,000 should be added to the Census Bureau's estimate, mak- 
ing the total 1,313,000. This still leaves a difference of some 49,000 between 
the estimate here derived from school census data and that furnished by 
the Census Bureau. 


AREAS OF GAIN AND Loss. The estimated gain for the 
period 1940-1945 for the entire state totals 272,755. This 
gain is concentrated largely in the western third of the 
state. Of the eighteen counties east of the Cascades, all ex- 
cept five show losses in this period. The five counties which 
gained are Crook, Jefferson, Lake, Umatilla, and Union, 
with 70 per cent of all eastern Oregon gain shown in one 
county, Umatilla. 

Since the section east of the Cascades showed a loss, it 
follows that the counties in western Oregon gained even 
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more than the total state gain, or 274,426. The three coun- 
ties in the Portland metropolitan area account for 78 per 
cent of the state increase, with a gain of nearly 216,000 
persons. Another 14 per cent. a gain of over 36,000 is 
found in the six additional counties comprising the rest of 
the Willamette Valley. Thus 92 per cent of all gain is to 
be found in the Willamette Valley, including the Portland 
area. 

Close to 11,000 were added to the five counties of south- 
western Oregon, even though two of these counties, Coos 
and Curry, lost in population. Another 12,000 were added 
to the population of northwestern Oregon. The gain for 
each of these two sections represents about 4 per cent of 
the state’s total gain. 

The growth of these five areas of the state? since 1900 


TABLE 4. ESTIMATE OF POPULATION CHANGE FOR 
FIVE AREAS OF OREGON—1940-1945 


Area: 
Eastern Oregon (18 counties) 
5S. W. Oregon (5 counties) 
Upper Willamette (6 counties) .......... 239.781 
N. W. Oregon (4 counties) 72.480 
Portland area (3 counties) 451.423 


dy 40 res "45 
0.993 8,949 


666.972 215.549 
shows significant differences. The three counties comprising 
the metropolitan area of Portland have had not only a 
larger increase, but have also grown at a faster rate than 
the other four areas. The upper Willamette Valley has 
shown marked and continuous growth since 1920. Both 
the northwest and southwest areas reveal a steady but rela- 
tively slow increase, except for a slight loss in the south- 
west area for the decade 1910-1920. The large eastern 
TABLE 5. ESTIMATES OF POPULATION CHANGES 
FOR FIVE AREAS OF OREGON 1900-1945 

Areas 1900 1920 1930 1940 
Eas: ern Oregon ws 255 160,502 210,993 
W. Oregon ...... 74.674 115,009 
‘(tied W illametre 146,357 239,781 
N 72}489 


. W. Oregon ...... 27 51,884 
Portland area 339,972 451.423 666,972 


1945 
208,949 
125,678 
; 275,997 
62,898 84,470 
414,721 





Totals 413,536 672,765 783,389 953,786 1,089,684 1,362,066 
Oregon area, which showed steady growth up to 1940, re- 
versed its trend in the last five years. Since this section 
covers close to two thirds of the total state area, a more 
satisfactory interpretation might be obtained by some fur- 
ther breakdown of this area in keeping with the varied 
activities such as wheat raising, grazing, and lumbering. 

RuRAL vs. URBAN. There has been a significant growth 
from 1920 to 1940 both in rural and urban areas in the 
state of Oregon; however, the growth has not been pro- 
portionate since 1920. The rural area has increased slightly 
in its share of the total population while the urban area 
has decreased. But, before any conclusions can be made, it 
should be recognized that the U.S. Census definition of an 
urban area, an incorporated area with a population of 2,500 
Or more, is somewhat fictitious. This is fictitious in that 
today much of our population whose interests, business, 
and employment are closely ticd up with an urban center 
lives outside that unit's boundaries. This population area 
is defined by the Census as a rural nonfarm area. It is this 
rural nonfarm area that has had the most steady propor- 
tional increase in population growth since 1920. There was 
a drop of 2.5 percentage points from 1930 to 1940 in the 
urban areas of the state and an increase of 2.3 in the rural 


2? Portland Area: Multnomah, Clackamas, Washington. 
Eastern Orceon: Baker, Crook. Gilliam, Klamath, Lake, 
Sherman, Umatilla, Union, Wallowa, Wasco, Wheeler, 
Hood River, Jetferson. Morrow. 
Upper Willamette: Yamhill, Lane. Benton, Linn, Polk, Marion. 
Southwestern Counties: lackson, Cos, Curry, losephine, Douglas. 
Northwestern Counties: Lincoln. Tillamo: »k, Clatsop, Columb:a. 


Malheur, 
Deschutes, Grant, 


nonfarm areas. We may assume that much of the urban 
population lost between 1930 and 1940 moved into ad- 
jacent nonfarm areas. Had urban boundaries kept pace with 
living locations of those who work in the urban center, 
analysis of these changes would be simplified. 

Further observation of rural-urban ratios indicates that 
the period from 1920 to 1930 (a period of prosperity) 
showed a growth of urban population and a decline in 
rural population. On the other hand, during the period 
from 1930 to 1940 (a period of depression) the rural pro- 
portion increased, while the urban areas experienced a 
percentage loss. In times of prosperity people move to the 
urban areas where employment and high wages are plenti- 
ful; during depression years, they move away from urban 
areas because there is little employment to be found. 


TABLE 6. URBAN AND RURAL PC PULATION OF OREGON, 1920-1940 
Class 1720 1930 1940 








Rural-nonfarm 
Rural-farm 


The age composition found in these areas is of interest. 
In 1940 the rural nonfarm areas had the highest per cent of 
population between the ages of 0 to 14 (25.1 per cent) ; 
the rural farm areas follow with 24.7 per cent in this age 
group; in the urban areas only 17.3 per cent of the popula- 
tion falls in the younger age group. This small percentage 
in the age group 0 to 14 in urban areas reflects the low 
birth rate found there. The rural nonfarm areas have 
the highest birth rate; this may be explained by the fact 
that the population in the rural nonfarm areas have more 
families in the child-bearing ages. What is perhaps more 
important, these areas are often selective in terms of fam- 
ilies with children. 








DEPENDENDCYy Loaps.} Age-distribution figures show 
that rural areas, both farm and nonfarm, have a def- 
nately greater number in the group under 15 years. This 
is shown by Table 7. 


TABLE 7. PERCENTAGE OF YOUNG AND OLD 
IN URBAN AND RURAL, 1940 

Urban Rural-nonfarm Rural-farm 
17.3% 25.1% 24.70% 
13.8 11.0 13.1 
This undoubtedly is due to the failure of the urban popula- 
tion to replace its numbers, while the rural areas are main- 
taining an excess of replacement. 

In the older age level, 60 years and over, the difference 
between the urban and rural area is much less, probably 
resulting from rural migration to cities during the produc- 
tive years. This conclusion is consistent with the county 
breakdown, which shows that all predominantly rural 
counties have a larger portion of their population under 15 
years of age (for example, Lake with 24.1 per cent and 
Polk with 25.15 per cent), while most urban counties have 
a smaller portion of their population in this age bracket 
(for example, Multnomah with 16.7 per cent). 

These figures would indicate that Polk County bears an 
educational cost of more than 20 per cent in excess of its 
proportionate share, while Multnomah’s cost is about 20 
per cent under its proportionate share. Put in another way, 
the burden of providing eduational services in Polk County 
is about 50 per cent greater than that for Multnomah. The 
proble m is further complicated by the fact that these areas 


3 The term ‘‘dependency’’ is employed here to indicate the natural 
genes adency of either the young oc the old. [t does not refer to public relief 
ependenrs. 


Age groups 
0-14 years 
60 years and over 
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often lack the necessary taxable wealth for the support of 
adequate educational personnel and institutions. 

The majority of the individuals in the 60 or over age 
level are west of the Cascade Mountains, indicating that 
older people are more inclined to retire in areas of mild, 
favorable climate, where lighter tasks may be done.4 On 
the other hand, Lake County with its extremes of tempera- 


TABLE 8. TTT CALC AND RTHES sean DEPENDENTS 
OREGON COUNTIES, 1940 























































































































© of County No. 6O % of County 
County No. Under is Population and Over Population 
Baker 4,370 23.8 2,288 12.5 
Benton .... 4,082 21.9 2,366 12.7 
Clackamas 12,961 22.7 7,974 13. 
Clatso 4,910 19.9 2,753 11.5 
Columbia §,112 24.4 2,388 13.9 
Coos 7,825 24.1 3,443 10.6 
Crook 1,396 23.2 484 8.7 
Curry 1,044 24.25 $55 12.9 
Deschutes 4.611 24.8 1,683 9.0 
Douglas 5,884 22.9 3.870 15.0 
Gilliam 599 21.1 3,344 12.1 
Grant 1,565 24.5 724 11.3 
Harney 1,346 25.0 565 10.5 
Hood River 2,80°~ 24.2 1,326 11.5 
Jackson 8,219 22.7 5,381 14.8 
Jefferson 537 26.3 236 11.6 
josephine 3,682 2.5 2,691 16.5 
Klamath 10,02 24.7 2.612 6.4 
Lake 1,514 24.1 624 9.9 
Lane 16,146 23.4 8,304 12.0 
ncoln 3,506 24.1 1,825 12.5 
Linn 7,537 24.7 4,201 13.7 
alheur 5,829 29.9 1,498 7.6 
Marion 16,204 21.5 10,423 13.9 
orrow 1,078 22.5 56 12.9 
ultnom ah 59,566 16.7 49,976 14.0 
Polk 5.100 25.5 2,445 12.0 
Sherman 465 20.0 318 13.7 
Tillamook 2,965 24.2 1,386 11.3 
Umatilla 5,706 21.9 3,421 13.1 
Union 4,132 24.7 2,092 12.0 
Wallowa 1,853 24.3 &98 11.8 
Wasco 2,716 20.7 1,726 13.2 
Washington  .................. 9,116 23.2 4,516 11.5 
Wheeler 726 24.4 298 10.0 
Yamhill 6,167 23.4 3,975 15.1 





* Dependents signifies a natural dependency on family or group due 


either to young or old age and does not indicate relief dependency. 

ture and farming conditions which demand large-scale cul- 
tivation, while high in the number of youths under 15 
years, has only 9.9 per cent of its population in the age 
group over 60. Jackson. Douglas, and Josephine counties, 
which offer retirement and recreational activities (fishing, 
hunting, etc.), have a much higher proportion of their 
population over 60—ranging from 14.8 per cent in Jack- 
son to 16.5 per cent in Josephine. The old-age proportion 
appears to depend less on urban vs. rural life than it does 
on other factors such as comforts, length of settlement, 
and favorable climate. These trends will probably continue, 
except that the dependency load will be made up more of 
individuals over 60 and less of those under 15, because of 
the aging trend of population in Oregon and the United 
States. In the future, a larger proportion of tax funds will 
have to be devoted to institutions and facilities for the aged. 


NATURAL INCREASE VS. MIGRANT GROWTH. Any state 
or area experienes growth or deline as a result of two fac- 
tors—natural increase (or decrease) and migration. The nat- 
ural increase (or decrease) is the difference between births 
and deaths. If births exceed deaths by 5,538 as they did in 
Oregon for the year 1940, we experience a natural 1 
crease by this number. However, the natural gain for a 
single year or decade may give a false sense of growth. 
This is particularly true in a state such as Oregon, with a 
heavy proportion of its population in the middle-age or 
nondying years. The test of long-time natural increase or 
decrease is not revealed in the annual difference between 
births and daths but is found in the replacement being 
made by women of the childbearing years. When this test 





4 Truck farming and smal] home gardens in the Willamette Valley are 
often desired by this group. 


is applied, we discover that at no time during the 1930s 
was Oregon's baby crop sufficient to ultimately replace her 
present population, At times during the decade it dropped 
to 85 per cent of replacement. If, in the years following 
1945, we should return to the level of the 1930s, Oregon 
will face an ultimate decline in population unless the re- 
placement deficiency is compensated by migration. During 
part of the 1930s, Oregon had next to the lowest replace- 
ment rate among the 48 states. This unenviable position 
does not give large hope of future growth from this source. 
If the change in trend observed since 1940 should con- 
tinue, the outlook is more hopeful. 


TABLE 9. ara OF CRUDE BIRTH AND DEATH RATES 


OREGON, 1930-1945 
Year Births h- Birth Rate Death Rate Difference 
1930 13,468 10,543 14.1 11.0 3.1 
1931 13,210 10,242 13.7 10.6 3.1 
1932 12,847 10,277 13.2 10.5 2.7 
1933 12.223 10,450 12.5 10.6 1.9 
1934 13.077 10.540 13.3 10.6 2.7 
1935 13,179 11,430 13.2 11.3 1.9 
1936 13.975 12,367 13.6 12.2 1.4 
1937 15,547 12,341 14.8 11.8 3.0 
1938 16.245 11,784 18.3 11.1 4,2 
1939 16,715 11,797 15.5 10.9 4.6 
1940 17.848 12,310 16.4 11.3 5.1 
1941 19,138 12.108 17.7 11.2 6.5 
1942 22.754 13.077 20.8 11.9 8.9 
1943 25,894 13,921 21.9 11.3 10.6 
1944 24.613 13,297 20.9 11.0 9.9 
1945 24,032* 13.0007 7, 6? 9.5t 8.1 


* This figure was obtained by adding the births for the first eleven 
months of 1945 and those for December 1944. 
This figure was obtained by adding the deaths for the first ten 
months of 1945 and those for November and December 1944. 
hese rates may be slightly lower than those published by the United 
St ates Census because of the difference in the bases used to compute the rates. 


War Babies. Birth rates showed some marked changes 
in Oregon from 1930 to 1945, similar to changes in the 
national rates during this period. The economic and social 
factors that affect birth rates in the nation as a whole also 
affect those found in the state. 


In 1930, Oregon’s crude birth rate was 14.1; the rate 
for the United States as a whole was 18.9. As the nation 
moved farther into the depression years, the birth rate fell 
in Oregon to 12.5 and in the United States to 16.6. With 
the emergency measures passed in the mid-1930s came re- 
newed confidence and a greater feeling of ,security, which 
was reflected in an increase in the birth rate both in Oregon 
and in the United States. In 1938, it had risen to 15.3 in 
Oregon and to 17.6 in the United States. With increased 
war production and the coming of the war, the birth rate 
continued to rise. From 1939 to 1943 there was a steady 
increase. The greatest spurt came in 1942. The rate in 
Oregon rose from 17.7 in 1941 to 20.8 in 1942. In the 
United States as a whole the inrease was from 18.7 in 1941 
to 21.0 in 1942, a year after the passage of the Selective 
Service Act. The rate reached a peak of 21.9 in 1943 for 
Oregon and 23.1 for the United States. The year 1944 
brought a drop in the rate to 20.9 in Oregon and 22.2 i 
the United States. These yearly figures cannot present all 
the facts, however. There was a drop in the rate after 1943. 
but in June and July 1944 it rose again. ‘This increase 
may be associated with the increased rate at which the 
armed forces were shipped to overseas duties. Earlier 
Studies indicate that anticipation of active service in the 
armed forces tends to increase the birth rate.” 5 

During the first eleven months of 1945 there were 
22,038 births in Oregon. If one assumes that the number 
of births for December 1945 was the same as for December 
1944, the total for 1945 is 24,032, 600 less than for 1944. 


5 Monthly Vital Statistics Bulletin, vol. 7, no. 13, March 13, 1945. 
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MIGRATION. More than half of Oregon's increase ir. 
population in the last two decades, 1920-1940, resulted 
from migrants into the state. For the five-year period, 1940- 
1945, nearly 85 per cent of the increase was from this 
source and only about 15 per cent from natural increase. 
In this five-year period, had the state relied on natural 
increase alone, the gain would have been not 273,000 but 
less than 50,000 persons. 

A review of Oregon's migration gains during the two 
decades, 1920-1940, reveals some significant facts. The an- 
alysis presented here is adapted from an earlier study © 
based on estimates of mobility of whites 15 years of age or 
Over; consequently the data represent underestimates of 
what would be true of the total population. 

The census gains for Oregon total some 170,000 for the 
1920s and 136,000 for the 1930s. The net white mobility 
for those 15 years of age and over was 82,000 and 73,000, 
respectively. In the first decade the gain in men exceeded 
that of women by over 7,000. In the next decade the sexes 
were more evenly balanced, the excess of men being slightly 
more than 1,000. Male gains as high as 20 per cent for 
ages 25-34 and gains of over 15 per cent for all ages under 
45 occurred in the 1920s. The mobility gain for females 
closely followed that of men for ages 15-24 but was only 
about three-fourths that of men for ages 25-44. This 
suggests that perhaps one-fourth of the net gain in the 
1920s was the result of nonfamily migration. The data for 
the 1930s show not only a better balance between sexes but 
also among age groups. There is a smaller percentage for 
and less concentration in ages 25-29. In each decade the 
sizable percentage increase for those over 65 suggests the 
influences of family groups and retirement. 

While all age groups in Oregon gained in each decade, 
this was not true of all the counties during the decade, 
1930-1940.’ In the age group of highest mobility, 25-29, 
twelve of Oregon's thirty-six counties suffered net losses 
in male mobility. These include five wheat-growing coun- 
ties along the northern border, four counties which adjoin 
or lie close to Multnomah County, the location of Portland, 
in addition to the counties of Benton, Douglas, and Jack- 
son. The wheat-producing counties registered up to 22 
per cent loss. 

In contrast twelve counties gained 20 per cent or more 
in ages 25-29 and four of these gained more than 60 per 
cent. These four, Crcok, Lake, Klamath, and Malheur, all 
lie in the high country of eastern Oregon. Of the other 
eight gaining 20 per cent or more, four are in eastern 
Oregon and three on the coast. The eighth, Lane, also 
touches the coast but lies mostly within the Willamette 
Valley. The areas of greatest percentage gain lie for the 
most part either in the eastern area, with its grazing, lum- 
bering, mining, and irrigation, or in that part of the coast 
made more readily accessible by modern highways. 


The picture of male mobility for ages 30 and above re- 
veals that the northeastern portion of the state lost in all 
counties save Crook, Umatilla, and Baker; Crook showed 
loss only after the age of 45. This agrees with the higher 
loss generally noted after this age for the other counties 
which lost in this area. In further agreement is the reversal 





6 Elon H. 
(unpublished). 
_ 7 The organization of census data did not permit an analysis for coun- 
ties for the decade, 1920-1930. 


Moore, Net White Mobility in Prosperity and Depression 


in trend from gain to loss for the ages of 45 and over in 
two counties in southeastern Oregon, Klamath and Harney. 
This greater loss in the northern counties and reversal fron: 
gain in the southern counties may be the result of a greater 
exodus of single men than of family groups. This is defi- 
nitely suggested in Klamath, from which 1,239 men but 
only 75 women emigrated for ages 45 or above, and also in 
Grant, where the ratio of exodus was 164 men to 20 
women in the upper-age levels. However, this explanation 
is not so strongly supported by the data from the other 
counties. It may be that in these counties the heavier loss is 
the result of older persons seeking a milder climate. 
West of the Cascades the heaviest gains for those 30 and 
above occurred in the Willamette Valley, Lincoln County 
on the coast, and the counties of Curry and Josephine in 
the southwestern corner of the state. The northwestern sec- 
tion, including Clatsop, Columbia, and to a lesser extent 
Tillamook, suffered losses. The two counties of Lincoln 
and Josephine had migration gains of over 50 per cent for 
ages 45-54. In Josephine, where mining is important, the 
mobility gain of men over 45 exceeded the gain for women 
by nearly two to one. It should also be observed that, 
whereas Multnomah gained and adjacent suburban counties 
lost through mobility for ages 25-29, the reverse is true for 
ages 54-64. 
TABLE 10. NET WHITE MOBILITY GAIN OR LOSS FOR OREGON 
COUNTIES FOR AGES 15 AND OVER, 1930-1940 


Gain or Loss County Gain or Lai: 
462 Lake 896 


County 
Baker 

Benton Lane 
Clackamas ncoln 
Clatson ? Linn 
Columbia - Malheur 
Coos P Marion 

Crook 


Curry Mulen 
Deschutes , Polk 
Douglas Sherman 
Gilliam Tillamook 
Grant Umatilla 
Harney Union 
Hood River Wallowa 
ackson asco 
Jefferson Washington 
Josephine 3,956 Wheeler 
Klamath 3,943 Yamhill 

The data since 1940 used for the present study permit 
no detailed analysis of county or age migration. However, 
the size of the increases in many counties leaves no doubt 
of the significance of migration. In this wartime period the 
counties in the metropolitan area of Portland greatly in- 
creased their percentage of “take,’’ while the loss in many 
areas of eastern Oregon became greater. Many rural areas 
which benefited from migration during the 1930s lost 
heevily in the preparcdness and war period. 

One observation can also be made relative to the age of 
the migrant group of this period. It is without doubt an 
older group than the group which came in the 1930s. The 
heaviest influx in the 1930s was for ages 20 to 29. Enlist- 
ment and the military draft eliminated many of this age 
group from the procession of migrants entering Oregon in 
the last five years. This fact is important if we develop 
plans involving the retention of any considerable part of 
this group within the state. Many are already mature and 
older people. Their energy, their spending habits, their 
needs, and their nearness to retirement distinguish them 


markedly from the earlier migrant groups. 
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OCCUPATIONAL TRENDS. Because of the way the census 
material has been treated for 1930 and 1940, it is very 
difhcult to draw any reliable conclusions concerning oc- 
cupational trends. Too many assumptions have to be made, 
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and changes which seem to have taken place may be due 
to variations in reporting the census, rather than to actual 
differences. 

The first difficulty encountered is that the 1930 census 
included persons 10 years and above among those gainfully 
emplo;ed, while the 1940 census included those 14 years 
and above.® Secondly, classifications were not identical, and 
the same items were included under different categories in 
the two periods.? Finally, the 1930 census reports occupa- 
tions of those who normally engaged in a particularly voca- 
tion even if at that time they were not employed, while the 
1940 census reports occupations actually engaged in from 
March 24 to March 30 of that year. 

According to census figures, the percentage of males em- 
ployed in agriculture, manufacturing, transportation and 
communication, and professional services declined over the 
ten-year period, while the percentage of males in forestry 
and fishing, mining, government, and trade increased. The 
drop in agriculture during the 1930s may have been due in 
part to drought conditions in certain agricultural sections of 
eastern Oregon. The depression, as well as technological in- 
ventions which have enabled fewer workers to produce 
more goods, may account for much of the decline in manu- 
facturing. The increase in trade, which will probably con- 
tinue, was undoubtedly the result of less need for industrial 
workers due to labor's increased productivity since 1920 
and the resulting shift to other occupations which could 
be successfully invaded. The extended functions of govern- 
ment have also shown a trend toward an increased number 
of government workers. 

TABLE 11. OCCUPATIONAL TRENDS FOR OREGON, 1930-1940 


1930 

Gainful Workers Male Female 
Agriculture 24.0% 3.96% 
Forestry and fishing 6. 5 
Extraction of minerals 
Manufacturing, mechanical ind. 
Transportation 
Trade 
Professional service 
Domestic service, personal 
Public Service .... 
Industry not reported 
1940 
Employed Persons 
Agriculture 
Forestry and fishing 
Mining 
Manutacturing 
Transportation 
Professional service 
Trade 
Domestic service, personal 
Government 
Industry moc reported ...... 


CHANGING AGE COMPOSITION. Oregon's population has 
been changing significantly in its age composition. In 1920 
the age group 0-14 was largest, the ages 15-39 followed 
closely, the number in the working ages of 40-64 fell off 
rapidly, and those in the older dependency group from 65 
on were few in number. In 1940 the bulk of the popula- 
tion had shifted to an older age grouping, with the school 
ages showing a drop in percentage. The largest number of 
persons in 1940 were between the ages of 15 and 29. The 
working ages continued to hold a large proportion of the 
population under 55 years of age. While the percentage 
figure for those 55-64 is smaller than for the younger 
groups, the figure is larger than for the same ages in 1920. 
The percentage of those in the older dependency group 
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8 This change is not too significant, however, since the number of gain- 
fully employed workers from 10 to 14 years in 1930 was relatively small. 

9 For example, logging in the 1930 census is included under forestry 
and fishing, while in the 1940 census it is treated as a separate item under 
manufacturing. 


(65 and over) is almost twice that of 1920. 

We may expect this trend to continue. Oregon's popula- 
tion in the year 1955 will show a further shift towards an 
older age grouping, although it will also reflect the high 
wartime birth rate. Those born in the war years 1941-1945 
will then be in the 10-14 age group, and this group will 
outweigh by far any of the older groups. However, beyond 
the age of 15 we will experience a marked shift toward 
older age levels. The number aged 65 and over will be 
about three times the number found in 1920. 


That the population of Oregon in 1940 was already 
heavily weighted in the older years is revealed by compar- 
ing the median age of the Oregon population with that of 
the nation. While the median age for the United States was 
29, the median for Oregon was 32. Oregon's average of 
three years older than the national median is most signifi- 
cant. 

Since the predictions for 1955 are obtained by the appli- 
cation of survival tables to the 1940 population and to 
those born in the state between 1941 and 1945, these pre- 
dictions do not reflect the phenomonel wartime migration 
into this state nor do they include the effects of migration 
during the next ten years. If these migrant additions to our 
state since 1940 were included, the number in all age 
groups would be larger. But it does not follow that the pro- 
portions in the several groups would be seriously altered 


TABLE 12. AGE COMPOSITION OF POPULATION OF OREGON, 
1920, 1940, AND ESTIMATE FOR 1955 
2 1955* 


1920 To 194 % 





Ages 
Total population 
0-4 








4AM 


108,354 
73,231 
71,096 
78.915 
87.050 
85,763 
































48,382 
37,085 
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26.650 
> 28,993 


* The estimate for 1955 represents the age of survivors fro 
population and from children born in the state 1940-1945, and does not in- 
clude any migration since 1940. The data for 1955 was obrained by ap- 
plication of survivor rates developed for Oregon population by the Statistical 
Division of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 


PROBLEMS IN 1955. The problems here discussed are, 
for the most part, the result of the age shifts indicated 
above; additional problems will result from our migrant 
growth. 

One of the problems which will call for adjustments in 
public expenditures will arise from the aging baby crop of 
the early 1940s. As the crest of this group ages, new prob- 
lems will be encountered in each decade. Within a year the 
first wave of this group will descend on the first-grade 
teachers of the state, demanding additional rooms and 
teaching staff. By 1955 they will be in the later years of 
grade school and in the first year of high school. They 
will increase the number in these grades by some 27,000 
over those taught in 1940. In 1955 the age bracket 15-19 
(which includes those in the remaining years of high 
school) will show a drop of 19,000 from the 1940 figure. 
The age group 20-24, the college years, will also show a 
drop of about 19,000. This presents a problem of adjust- 
ment for local and state educational departments. 

There will also be an employment problem. If we ignore 
the migrant additions, the total number of those in the 
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working ages 20-64 in 1955 will not increase greatly. 
However, the proportion in the upper levels of this group 
will be greater. The labor market will continue to demand 
workers, but it will not be able to draw as many young 
workers as previously. If industry is compelled to hire 
older workers, this will involve changes in methods of 
work, possibly a slowing down of work, and probably more 
precautionary measures. Types of production will doubt- 
less change with the changing age composition. 

Another problem is the increase in the dependency 
groups. The prospective dependency age group of 65 and 
over is steadily growing larger and, as mentioned above, 
will be about three times in 1955 what it was in 1920. In 
1920 Oregon had less than 48,000 persons who were 65 or 
over. In 1955, even without migration, this age group will 
number over 129,000. 


The significance of the comparatively old age of Ore- 
gon’s population cannot be too strongly emphasized. Both 
the low birth rate in previous decades and the somewhat 
older composition of much of our recent immigration ac- 
count for this condition. Any program looking to the solu- 
tion of the state’s future social and economic problems must 
recognize the factors of lessened energy and enterprise 
which may characterize such a group. One might predict 
that the home development resulting especially from a 
somewhat older migrant group will include many small 
acreages. One might also predict that the work outlets may 
include many smaller enterprises, in contrast to the larger 
units which might be sought by a younger, more energetic 
group. Ultimately, the increased number and proportion in 
the retirement years will add significantly to the old-age as- 
sistance loads. 





CURRENT BUSINESS TRENDS IN OREGON 


BANK DEBITS 


Bank debits represent the dollar value of the checks drawn against individual bank deposits. Approximately 90 pe: cent of all goods, property, and 
services is paid for by check. Bank debits are regarded as a gauge of the general trend of business; however, their value as indicators of the physical volume 
of business 1s lessened by the fact that their total is affected by price changes. The Bureau of Business Research collects bank debits from 92 banks and 
branches monthly. On occasion, the totals for the same month in different issues of the Review are not directly compatable because of necessary adjustment 


of basic data. 
Namber of Bank» Totals Totals 
Reporting June 1946 June 1945 
8 $7 14,160,804 $720,248 ,263 
476,790,517 $33,043,492 
53,303,867 40,256,498 
56,158,574 41,890,665 
15,835,565 14,404,043 13,958,377 
14,032,912 13,744,150 11,249.680 
26,984,721 28,336,218 17,708,771 
7 12,103,443 10,342,442 
11,598,016 10.811.080 
7,618,358 6,138,608 
19,764,831 
11,854,399 
6,024,443 


Totals 
May 1946 
$699,971,601 
466,075,890 
54,876,518 
$3,571,292 


June 1946 compared u ith 
ex | 1946 June 1925 

+2.02% — 0.9'S 
—10.6 
+ 32.4 
+ 34. 


Marketing Districts 
Oregon 


Portland (Portland, Hillsboro, Oregon City, etc.) 5 
Lower Willamette Valley (Salem, McMinnville, etc.) 
Upper Willamette Valley (Albany. Corvallis, Eugene, etc.) 
North Oregon Coast (Astoria, Tillamook, etc.) 

Douglas, Coos Bay 
Southern Oregon (Ashland, Medford, Grants Pass) ............ 
Upper Columbia River (The Dalles, Hood River, etc.) ~...... 
Pendleton area 
Central Oregon (Bend, Prineville, Redmond) 
Klamath Falls, Lakeview area 
Baker, La Grande area 
Burns, Ontario, Nyssa 
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RETAIL SALES 


The sales of 2 state-wide sample of 407 independent retail stores, collected by the Bureau of the Census, give an indication of trading activity and 
retail distribution. These figures are often interpreted as indicating purchasing power. 


BY MARKETING DISTRICT 

June 1946 compared with 
May 1946 June 1945 

Oregon —4.2% +22.3% 

Portland —4.0 

Lower Willamette Valley —9.6 

Upper Willamette Valley ; —5.8 

No 

Do 


BY TYPE OF OUTLET 
June 1946 compared with 
May 1946 June 1945 


Oregon — 4.2% +22.3% 











Department stores 
Food stores 
Eating and drinking establishments 
Drug stores 
Apparel stores 
Motor-vehicle dealers 
Furniture, household, radio 
Lumber, building, hardware 
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BUILDING PERMITS 


Building permits give an indication of building operations planned rather than actual construction under way. Care must be taken. in int 
these data, to allow for the lag which may elapse between the issuance of the permit and the beginning of actual construction. The ‘data "hove boos 
collected by the Bureau of Business Research. 

New New Additions, Alterations, 


Residential Nonresidential and Repairs 
June 1946 yane 1946 June 1946 
@ 


12,425 
. 





Tvotals 
June 1946 
$ * 


39,925 
. 


Totals 
May 1946 
t . 


63.215 
17,800 
82,450 
34,550 


371.287 
137,360 


Totals 
ane 1945 
38,713 
36,206 
37,450 
500 





Albany 
Astoria 























Grants Pass 
Rlege® Falls 





Grande 
Medford _ 
Sengen City 
Pen 











leton 
Portland 
Salem 
The Dalles 
28 other communities 














111,345 
$1,159,775 





61,288 
972,935 
$5,985,082 


388,598 


Totals $973,914 $1,720,185 


* No report. 





$2,252,905 $4,386,594 





